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Organization.
In this period there was a tendency in Britain towards vertical
integration and in 1930 75 per cent of pig iron and 70 per cent of
blooms, billets and slabs were consumed by the firms making them. On
the whole, however, few large integrated concerns existed amongst
many small undertakings which did not change with changing con-
ditions governing location and the technical optimum of capacity.
Attempts to organize the industry were regional rather than
national and associations were impermanent due to the depression.
Organization was much more highly developed on the Continent,
and although the rebate system was revived in Britain and the
British Steel Export Association established, this country was
particularly weak in export organization.
Prices.
During this decade prices fell in all countries, at first steeply,
then more slowly.
Pig iron fell in Britain to a level below the home prices for
corresponding irons in the U.S.A. and Germany, but was appreciably
above the prices ruling in France and Belgium. It may be noted
that the price of blast furnace coke and the price of native ore
compared favourably with Continental prices, and the cost of
assembly of raw materials per ton of pig iron was lower in Britain.
The price of British wrought iron bars was above French and
Belgian prices and our imports increased from 15 per cent of our
production in 1913 to over 50 per cent in the post-war years.
The price of steel billets was appreciably higher in Britain than
were home prices on the Continent. It was the same for girders
and joists, rails, merchant bars and plates, and thick sheets. It
is possible, however, to divide the five countries into two price
groups: (i) high priced, the U.S.A., Britain and Germany, (2) low
priced, Belgium and France. As the degree of elaboration of steel
products increased, the two price levels drew nearer together. In
galvanized sheets, British prices were below Continental figures,
and British prices for tin-plates were below American and German
figures. British superiority was, therefore, being maintained in these
specialized categories.
Continental export prices were discriminatory and the export
prices of semi-steel products from Belgium and France were ap-
proximately one-half of home prices, German export prices were
lower than-British prices after 1923.